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LONDON EPISTLE. 


The Epistle from the Yearly Meeting, held in London, 
by adjournments, from the 24th of the Fifth mouth to 
the lst of Sixth month, inclusive, 1854. 

To the Quarterly and Monthly Meetings of 

Friends in Great Britain, Ireland, and elsewhere. 
Dear Frienps.—Through the tender mercy 

of our heaveuly Father, our faith has at this time 

been renewed in the all-sufficiency of his grace in 

Christ our Saviour. How great is his faithful- 

ness to his children and people of every name, 

the world over! Truly God is good to Israel, 
even to such as are of a clean heart,” 

lt is they only who are washed, who are sanc- 
tified, who are justified, in the name of the Lord 

Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God, (1 Cor. vi. 

11,) who can enjoy the unspeakable privilege of 

membership in this spiritual Israel, No rite, no 

outward membership in any church, cin suffice 
to make us children of Abraham. There must 
be the circumcision of the heart, the putting off of 
the old man which is corrupt, according to the 


. . . | 
deceitiul lusts, and the putting on of the new man | 


which, afier God, is created in righteousness and 
true holiness. (Eph. iv, 22, 24.) 
the Christian, beloved Friends, is emphatically a 


** heavenly calling.” “ Therefore,” says the Apos- | 


tle, “the world knoweth us not, because it knew 
him not.” (1 John iii, 1.) If we are conscious 
that the world loveth us, and that we love the 
world, how much reason is there to fear that we 
have not yet experienced that great and all-im- 


portant change, whereby they who were “ by na-| 


ture the children of wrath,” (Eph, ii. 3, 13,) are 


brought nigh through the blood of Jesus, and made | 
They who are thus 


pariakers of the adoption, 
adopted into the Lord’s family, who are sealed 


with the Holy Spirit of promise, and made heirs | 
of God, and joint heirs with Christ, have their | 
desires, their hopes and their affections set upon | 
heavenly things, and are no longer conformed to 


this world, (Rom, viii, 17.) Strangers and pil- 


grims upon earth, their citizenship is in heaven, | 


Whilst enjoying with a purer relish his outward 


gifis, they are taught of God to keep within the | 
‘of your children, which it would be treachery to} 
It is an autho-| 


limitations of his Holy Spirit, in their use even of 


these things, and are constrained by the dictates | 
of their renewed nature to renounce the vanities, | 


and the pleasures of a world lying in wickedness, 
But the time, the energies and the substance which 
are withheld (rom these pursuits will not be spent 
upon themselves, 
will open before them, affurding abundant scope 


for the right exercise of every talent with which|yospel, as under the law, a promise is annexed. | 


they have been entrusted, 


The calling of 


Other and far worthier objects | 


| Lord hath touched, and who are almost persuaded 
to be his disciples, Oh that you could be prevailed 
upon to make the full surrender of all that you 


Him who hath loved you, It is not for the ser- 
vant to choose his work; and we would be far 
from inducing any to do that which is not re- 
quired at their hands : the work of the Lord must 
ever be deeply humbling to those who are engaged 
lin it; and He alone can prepare them for it, 
through a course of self-denial and discipline in 
lthe school of Christ. But our faith is strong that 
if the young men amongst us were true in their 
jallegiance to their Lord, and faithful to the guid- 
ance of that Spirit who divideth to every man 
severally as He will, (1 Cor. xii. 11,) they would 
‘all find some place of uselulness allotted to them 
in the Lord’s household, and not a few amongsi 





‘them would, as in primitive times, be qualified, | 


luccording to their respective gifis, to call sinners 
|to repentance, to proclaim the unsearchable riches 
‘of Christ, and to edify the body in love, And 
|though partakers of the afflictions of the gospel, 
‘they would at times be permitted humbly to re- 


|joice, that they have a portion in Christ better) 


/than all earthly riches or honour. 
| Our hearts are also drawn forth in tender soli- 


icitude for those who have reached the meridian| 


lof life, and who, though at times sensible of love 
‘to their Lord, may be conscious that they have 
‘not given themselves up to his service. Upon 
some of you the sun is ready to decline, and you 
have not yet begun, in good earnest, to labour in 
his harvest-field. The present hour only is yours ; 
the night cometh, wherein no man can work, 
May you delay no lonyer to give yourselves 
wholly uuto Him. 
you also may have your part in His blessed 
work, and, through his unmerited mercy, receive 
levery man “the heavenly penny from the Lord 
of lite.” 

And for you, dear Friends, who are parents, 
whether in earlier or maturer years, strong are 
our desires that you may be fully alive not only 
to the privileges, but also to the sacred responsi- 
bilities of your station, 
loved offspring in right habits, and providing for 
i their instruction in things * civil and useful in the 
| creation,” may you ever keep in remembrance, that 
upon you, primarily, devolves the solemn duty ol 
educating them for eternity. May you, even 


io bring them unto Jesus, that He may bless 
them; and may you, iu the ability which He 
giveth, train them up not only in the nurture, but 
also in the admonition of the Lord. ‘There is an 
authority given you to be exercised for the good 


their best interests to surrender. 
rity confided to you, as their appointed guardians 
on behali of the Lord, for their discipline and 
protection ; and whilst it is exercised in love, it 
iwill be so far from diminishing, that it will tend 


| honour,—that filial honour to which, under the 


(Eph. vi. 2.) 


Beloved younger Friends, you whose hearts the 


‘have, and of all that you are, to the service of 


Be faithful, be dilizent; that} 


Whilst training your be-| 


from their very tender years, seek to be enabled | 


to promote their love for you, as well as their! 


In entering at this time into the state of our 
Society, with a lively concern for its religious 
welfare, we have been impressed with a deep 
sense of the vital importance of the great duty of 
prayer. Far indeed be it from us to desire that 
any of our members should approach the Lord 
with the tongue and with the lip, whilst the heart 
is far from Him; but under the solemn convic- 
tion that whatever be our circumstances in lie or 
our position in the church, prayer is, in the Di- 
vine appointment, essential to our spiritual health, 
we would earnestly press upon all to seek oppor- 
tunities in the course of each day for private re- 
tirement and waiting upon the Lord ; and tenderly 
to cherish those precious, but ofien gentle and 
easily resisted motions of the Lord’s Spirit, which 
would contrite and humble our hearts, and draw 
them forth in fervent petitions for that spiritual 
food which can, alone supply our daily, our con- 
tinual need. May none amongst us be living ina 
state of unconcern, insensible to the righteous 
judgment of God upon all that is unholy; their 
sins, unrepented of and unforgiven, still resting on 
their souls: rather let them be encouraged to 
come in deep humiliation to the mercy-seat, there 
to plead for pardon and plenteous redemption, in 
| the all-availing name of our crucified Redeemer, 
And how precious for us all is the assurance 
“that we have a great High Priest, that is passed 
into the heavens, Jesus the Soa of God ;” one 
who is touched with the feeling of our infirmities ; 
and in whose holy name we are invited to “ come 
boldly unto the throne of grace, that we may ob- 
taiu mercy, and fiud grace to help in time of 
necd,” (Heb. iv. 14°16.) But when we have 
asked fur this grace, Oh! that we may be truly 
| willing, in all humility, to wait for it, and to ac- 
cept those manilestations of the Lord’s light, love 
aud power to our souls, whereby He would, in the 
riches of his wisdom, graciously fulfil our peti- 
tions, and enable us to follow Him faithfully io 
that path of self-denial and practical godliness 
which He would open before us, 

Amongst those gratifications of sense from 
which the members of our religious Society, by 
common consent, growing out of what we believe 
to be a root of Chrisiiaa principle, have, with 
much unanimity, felt themselves restrained, are 
the study and practice of music. ‘That which is 
of the character ordinarily designated as sacred 
music not unirequently stimulates expressions and 
feelings which are far from being the genuine 
breathings of a renewed heart, and tends to delude 
the mind by producing an excitement ofien un- 
happily mistaken fur devotion, and to withdraw 
the soul from that quiet, humble and retired 
frame, in which prayer and praise may be truly 
offered with the spirit and with the understanding 
also, And as to those musical exhibitions in 
which an attempt is made to combine religion 
with a certain amount of amusement, it is hard to 
understand how a truly Christian mind can allow 
itself to sanction the profanation of the sacred 
name by the attendance of such performances ; 
where the most awful events recorded in Holy 
Scripture are made the subject of professed enter- 
tainment to an indiscriminate assembiy, many of 
whom make no pretensions to religion. ‘That 
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music, on the other hand, which does not in any |ppeliirved from any participation in that excite- 
degree partake of the character usually desiynated ment, and that tendency to exasperation against 
as sacred has, we fear, in innumerable instances, |those who may be called our enemies,{ which are 
allured the feet of the yung, to the lightness, the |among the many fruits of bitterness fostered by 
gaiety, and even the dissipation of the world, and|war. Love to all mankind, that love which would | 
thus proved among the many snares agaiust|do them good, and in nowise injure them, is one 
which we are enjoined fervently to pray, “ Lead jof the blessed fruits of the Holy Spirit, when al- 
us not into temptation.” The Christian cannot|lowed to exercise its rightful dominion in the 
surely devote hours and days to pursuits of this heart, 
description, without being in danger of unfaithful- | Under existing circumstances, we would en- 
ness in his stewardship of that time which he is treat our Friends everywhere to be on their guard | 
called upon to “ redeem ;” and of impairing that | against entering into any engagements in business, | 
tenderness of conscience, and that filial fear of which would be likely to involve them in transac- 
offending God, which are among the most precious | tions connected more or less directly with the 
evidences of the work of grace in the heart. (Eph. | maintenance of war or of a military establish. 
v. 16.) | ment, We would also offer a word of caution| 
We have received, in usual course, an epistle (though we trust there are but few for whom it is 
from our Friends in Ireland, and one from each | needful) that none of you, whilst professing the 
of the Yearly Meetings in North America. It is| principles of peace, allow yourselves to be present 


very satisfactory to us to be thus reminded of the |on any of those occasions of military or naval dis- 
love and interest of our distant brethren; and 


play, which are calculated to kindle a mariial 

warm are our desires that the members of our|spirit amongst the inhabitants of this favoured 
Society, everwhere, being builded together by the |land, And greatly do we desire that, through the 
One Spirit upon the Oue Foundation, Christ Jesus, |help of the Lord, our Society may be enabled 
may be more and more closely united in Him. {steadily and faithfully to maintain this precious 

Reports have been furnished to this meeting | testimony with clean hands, and with a conscience 
from the several meetings of Friends in Great| void of offence toward God and toward men. 
Britain and Ireland, of the distraints upon our| And now, in conclusion, we would express our 
members in support of our ancient Christian testi-|reverent thankfulness for the help and comfort 
mony against all ecclesiastical demands. We afforded us throughout this Yearly Meeting, and 
have directed a digested statement of the particu- | our renewed sense of the blessedness of true gos- 
Jars of these distraints to be printed and circulated | pel fellowship. (Eph. iv. 25.) If we are members 
for the information of our members and others.|of Christ, we are also members one of another. 
This testimony to the freedom and spirituality of | Let us therefore seek to be so kept in watchful- 
gospel ministry, and against the usurpations of|ness and humility, that nothing may interrupt 
human power and wisdom in the things of God, |this living membership in the living body. 
is still dear to us, as to our forefathers in the|or impair the outward bond of harmony and 
Truth. We desire affectionately to encourage all |Christian order amongst us, Let us be subject 
our members to its continued faithful support, in}one to another, and each to the body in love. 
the meekness of wisdom ; and we would tenderly |(Col. ii. 7.) Thus vigilant, humble and depend- 
entreat them to be upon their watch against that/ent, rooted and built up in Christ, and growing up 
spirit which would lead any of them away from|into Him in all things who is the Head, our joy 
its full and consistent maintenance. jand peace would abound; and walking in the 

Our minds have been, at this time, deeply af-| light as God is in the light, we should be more 
fected by the awlul consideration that, after the | and more knit together in the heartfelt experience 
Japse of so many years of comparative tranquil- \of that unutterably precious word, ** The blood of | 
lity, the nations of Europe are again plunging into | Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us from all sin.” 
the horrors of war. Our attention has been called (Eph, iv. 15; 1 John i. 7.) 
to numerous passages of sound Christian Soctsine | 
and excellent practical counsel, on this subject, 
contained in our printed ‘ Rules of Discipline and 
Advices,’ as well as to the ‘ Testimony against all 
Wars and Fightings,’ issued by this meeting a| A Hale Old Tree.—Capt. Solomon Marsh, of 
few years ago; and we commend them to the} Litchfield, had on his premises an apple-tree, | 
serious perusal of our members, Whilst not in-| which measures 14 feet around the trunk, and| 
sensible of the solemn responsibility of the profes-| yielded the past season 20 bushels of good fruit, 
sion which we are making herein before men, we| Previous to 1835 it yielded about one hundred| 
feel bound explicitly to avow our continued un-|bushels per year! The tree was brought from | 
shaken persuasion that all war is utterly incom-| Hartford by the first settlers of Litchfield, and has 
patible with the plain precepts of our Divine Lord | borne delicious fruit one hundred and thirty years ! 
and Lawgiver, and with the whole spiritand tenor |So says the Litchfield Republican. 
of his gospel ; and that no plea of necessity or 1 
policy, however urgent or peculiar, can avail to| Slavery in Virginia—The emeute at Wheel- 
release either individuals or nations, from the} ing, Va., caused by the opposition of the editor of | 
paramount allegiance which they owe unto Him|one of the local papers to the Nebraska-Kanzas | 
who hath said, “ Love your enemies.” (Matt. v.| bill of Mr. Douglas, has called forth from the| 
44.) To carry out such a profession consistently | Wellsburg, Va., Herald, an article on the subject 
is indeed a high attainment, but it should be the) of slavery in Virginia, which excites some atten- 
aim of every Christian, May this testimony never 








Signed, in and on behalf of the Meeting, by 
Josern ‘T'norpP, 
Clerk to the Meeting this year, 








| tion. The Herald says that it is undoubtedly the} 


the papers of Eastern Virginia denouncing, with 
unusual violence and coarseness, the whole Nor. 
thern people for what is styled the fanaticism with 
which they oppose the repeal of the Missouri 
compromise, 
eae 
; For ‘* The Friend.” 
THE CROSS OF CHRIST. 

The importance of this irrevokable doctrine of 
Christ induces me to revive his expression on the 
subject, ‘* Whosoever doth not bear his cross and 
come after me, he cannot be my disciple.” The 
further I pursue this doctrine, the more fully I am 
persuaded, that the safety of the members of our 
Religious Society depends upon our humbly abid. 
ing under the restraining influence of the cross of 
Christ, and that it is altogether vain and futile for 
Friends of this country or any other, to look for, 
or even expect a revival in the life and power of 
Truth, through any other way than an humble 
submission to the cross of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, keeping the spiritual ear open to 
hear what the Spirit saith unto the churches ; anda 
willingness on our part, through holy help, to obey; 
then | believe, in this and other countries, the 
Society of Friends would arise in newness of life 
and shaking themselves from the dust of the 
earth, in the name of the Lord God of Hosts, be 
strengthened to put on the whole armour of God, 
and through his eternal power quench all the fiery 
darts of Satan, and stop the mouths of gainsayers ; 
letting the light of the glorious Gospel of Christ 
shine in its brightness, bringing forth under the 
influence of heavenly love the peaceful fruits of 
righteousness and joy in the Holy Ghost; then it 
might be said of us in the language of Scripture, 
‘“* Happy is that people whose God is the Lord, 
yea, happy is that people who are in such a case.” 
Penn goes on and says: “It is not performing 
duties of religion, but the rise of the performance 
that God looks at. Men may, and some do, cross 
their own wills in their own wills; voluntary 
omission or commission, * Who has required 
this at your hands? said the Lord of old to the 
Jews when they seemed industrious to have served 
him ; but it was in a way of their own contriving 
or inventing, and in their own time and will; not 
with the soul truly touched and prepared by the 
divine power of God; but bodily worship only, 
which the apostle tells us, profiteth litile. Not 


| keeping to the manner of taking up the cross 


in worship, as well as in other things, has been a 
great cause of the troublesome superstition that 
is yet in the world, For men have no more 
brought their worship to the test than their sins, 
nay, less; for they have ignorantly thought the 
one a sort of excuse for the other; and not that 
their religious performances should need a eross 
or an apology. True worship can only come 
from an heart prepared by the Lord. This pre- 
paration is by the sanctification of the Spirit; by 
which, if God’s children are led in the general 
course of their lives, as Paul teaches, much more 
in their worship to their Creator and Redeemer, 
And whatever prayer be made, or doctrine be 
uttered, and not from the preparation of the Holy 
Spirit, it is not acceptable with God. Nor can it 
be the true evangelical worship, which is in spirit 
aud truth; that is, by the preparation and aid of 


be advocated by us in the spirit of political zeal, | interest of the entire State, and particularly of the|the Spirit, For what is a heap of the most pathe- 


or of mere worldly expediency, Let us honestly | western portion of it, to get rid of slavery as 


examine our own hearts, whether we are ourselves, | quickly as possible with safety to the State and| 


tical words to God Almighty; or the dedication 





so brought under the holy government of the justice to the masters, and that the way to bring 
Prince of Peace, as to be willing to suffer wrong) it about is for the influential editors of Wheeling 


and take it patiently, and even, if required, to to grapple the question manfully, and strengthen 


sacrifice our all for the sake of Him and of his|the public opinion of the Western majority in| 
precious cause. In this frame of mind we shall) favour of gradual emancipation. While the papers 
be kept in watchfulness and humility, and be best|of Western Virginia are speaking thus, we find! 


of any place or time to him? He is a Spirit, to 
| whom words, places and times, strictly consider- 
led, are improper or inadequate. Though they 
|be the instruments of public worship, they are 
but bodily and visible, and cannot carry our re- 
quests any further, much less recommend them 
to the invisible God. They are for the sake of 
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the congregation. It is the language of the soul| needy, God has said he will arise; for the poor 
God hears; nor can that speak, but by the Spirit ;)in spirit, the needy souls, those that want his 
or groan aright to Almighty God without the/assistance, who are ready to be overwhelmed, 

assistance of i it. The soul of man, however lively | that feel their need, and ery aloud for a deliverer ; 
in other things, is dead to God, until he breathe | who have none on earth to help, ¢ none in heaven | 
the Spirit of life into it; it cannot live to him,| but him, nor in the earth in comparison of him.’ 

much less worship him, without it. Thus God |‘ He will deliver (said David) the needy, when he 
by Ezekiel tells us in a vision, of the restoration | cries, and the poor, and him that has no helper,’ 

of mankind in the person of Israel, an usual way |‘ He shall redeem their soul from deceit and vio- 
of speaking among the prophets, and as often| lence, and precious shall their blood be in his 
mistaken, ‘I will open your graves and put my |sight.’ ‘This poor man cried, 
Spirit n you, and ye shall live.” So, though| heard him, and saved him out of all his troubles,’ 
Christ taught his disciples to pray, they were in|‘ The angel of the Lord encampeth round about 
some sort disciples before he taught them; not) them that fear him, and delivers them.’ He then 
worldly men, whose prayers are an abomination | invites all to come and taste how good the Lord 
to God. And his teaching them, is not an argu-|is, Yea, ‘* He will bless them that fear the Lord 


ment that every one must. say that prayer, whe-| both small and great,’ ” 
ther he say it with the same heart, and under the| New Jersey, Seventh mo., 1854. 
same qualifications as his poor disciples and —_— 


followers did, or not, as is now too superstitiously 
and presumptuously practised. But rather that 
as they then, so we now, are not to pray our 
own prayers, but his ; that is, such as he enables 
us to make as he enabled them then. If we are) 
not to take thought what we shall say when we 


THE BRITISH MIRUNDINES, 


GitBert Wuire. 


injunctions I sit down to give you some account 
| of the house-martin, or martlet; and, if my mono- 





come before worldly princes because it shall then | graphy of this little domestic and familiar bird! g 


be given us; and if it is not we who speak, but) should happen to meet with your approbation, | 
the Spirit of our heavenly Father, that speaketh | may probably soon extend my inquiries to the) 
in us; much less can our ability be needed, or! rest of the British hirundines—the swallow, the | 
ought we to study to ourselves forms of speech | swift, and the bank-martin. 

in our approaches to the Great Prince of princes,| 
King of kings, and Lordof lords, For if we con-| sixteenth of April; usually some few days later | 
sider his greatness, we ought not by Christ’s| than the swallow. For some time after they ap-| 
command; or our relation to him, as children, | pear, the hirundines in general pay no attention 
we need not: he will help us, he is our Father ;| to the business of nidification, but play and sport} 
that is, if he be so indeed. Thus not only the! about, either to recruit from the fatigue of their 
mouth of the body, but of the soul is shut, till| journey, if they migrate at all, or else that their 


and the Lord | 


Tue Hovse-Martin.—In obedience to your|dams immediately turn their thoughts to the busi- 


|ness of a second brood; while the first flight, 


will breed on for several years together in the 
same nest, where it happens to be well sheltered 
‘and secure from the injuries of weather. The 
| she ll or crust of the nest is a sort of rustic work 
full of nobs and protuberances on the outside : 
|nor is the inside of those that I have examined 
smoothed with any exactness at all; but is ren- 
| dered soft and warm, and fit for incubation, by a 
lining of small straws, grasses, and feathers ; and 
sometimes by a bed of moss interwoven with 
wool, 

As the young of small birds presently arrive at 
their full growth, the "y soon become impatient of 
| confinement, and sit all day with their heads out 
at the orifice, where the dams, by clinging to the 


,|nest, supply them with food from -morning till 


night. For a time the young are fed on the wing 
by their parents; but the feat is done by so quick 
and almost imperceptible a sleight, that a person 
must have attended very exactly to their motions, 
before he would be able to perceive it. As soon 
|as the young are able to shift for themselves, the 


shaken off and rejected by their nurses, congre- 
gate in great flocks, and are the birds that are 
seen clustering and hovering over on sunny morn- 
|ings and evenings round towers and steeples, and 
on the roofs of churches and houses, These con- 


| gregatings usually begin to take place about the 
A few house-martins begin to appear about the | tirst week in August; and therefore we may con- 


clude that by that time the first flight is pretty well 
lover, ‘The young of this species do not quit their 
jabodes all together; but the more forward birds 
get abroad some days before the rest. These, 
| approaching the eaves of buildings and playing 
avout before them, make people think that several 





God opens it; and then he loves to hear the lan. | blood may recover its true tone and texture after 
uage of it. |it has been so long benumbed by the severities of 
«The body ought never to go before the soul| winter. About the middle of May, if the weather | 
in prayer: his ear is open to such requests, and| be fine, the martin begins to think in earnest of| 
his Spirit strongly intercedes for those that offer! providing a mansion for its family. The crust or| 
them. But it may be asked, how shall this pre-| shell of this nest seems to be formed of such dirt! 
paration be obtained? 


patiently, yet watchfully and intently upon God : tempered and wrought together with little lists of 


|old ones attend one nest. They are often capri- 
| cious in fixing on a nesting-place, beginning many 
ledifices and leaving them unfinished ; but, when 
‘once a nest is completed in a sheltered place, it 
|serves for several seasons. Those which breed 
ina ready-finished house get the start, in hatch- 


I answer, by waiiing|vr loam as comes most readily to hand, and 1s |ing, of those that build new, by ten days ora 


lfortnight. These tadustiions artificers are at 


* Lord,’ says the Psalmist, ‘thou hast heard the} broken straws to render it tough and tenacious, | their labours in the long days before four in the 


desire of the humble; thou wilt prepare their| As this bird often builds against a perpendicular | 
heart; thou wilt cause thine ear to hear;’ and) wall without any projecting ledge under, it re- 
says Wisdom, ‘The preparation of the heart in| quires its utmost efforts to get the first foundation 
man is from the Lord.’ Thou must not think’ firmly fixed, so that it may safely carry the super- 
thy own thoughts, nor speak thy own words,|structure. On this occasion the bird not only | 
which indeed is the silence of the holy cross, but | clings with its claws, but partly supports itself by | 
be sequestered from all the confused imaginations ‘strongly inclining its tail against the wall, making 
that are apt to throng and press upon the mind i in| that a fulerum ; ‘and, thus ‘steadied, it works and | 
those holy retirements, ‘Think not to overcome] plasters the materials into the face of the brick or 
the Almighty by the most composed matter cast|stone. But then, that this werk may not, while 
into the aptest phrase: no, one groan, one sigh|it is soft and green, pull itself down by its own 
from a wounded soul, an heart touched with true | weight, the provident architect has prudence and | 
remorse, a sincere and godly sorrow, which is! (orbearance enough not to advance her work too| 
the work of God’s Spirit, excels and prevails with | fast; but by building only in the morning, and by | 
God, Wherefore, stand still in thy mind, wait to | dedicating the rest of the day to food ead amuse- | 
feel something divine, to prepare and dispose thee| ment, gives it sufficient time to dry and harden, 
to worship God truly and acceptably. Thus| About half an inch seems to be a sufficient laye 
taking up the cross and shutting the doors and|fora day. Thus careful workmen when they 
windows of the soul against every thing that| build mud-walls (informed at first perhaps by this | 
would interrupt this attendance upon God, how | little bird) raise but a moderate layer at a time, | 


pleasant soever the object be in itself, or however and then desist lest the work should become top-| 


lawful or needful at another season, the power of | heavy, and so be ruined by its own weight. By | 
the Almighty will break in, his Spirit will pre-| this method in about ten or twelve days is formed 
pare the heart, that it may offer up an acceptable | | an hemispheric nest with a small aperture towards | 
sacrifice, It is he that discovers to the soul its| the top, strong, compact, and warm ; and pertectly | 
wants and presses them upon it; and when it| fitted for all the purposes for which it was intend- 
cries, he alone can supply them. Petitions not/ed, But then nothing is more common than for 


springing {rom such a sense and preparation, are| | the house- “sparrow, as soon as the shell is finished, 


formal and fictitious ; they are not true: for mento seize on it as its own, to eject the owner, and to} 


pray in their own blind desires, and not in the) line it after its own manner. 
will of God; and his ear is stopped tothem. But} Alter so much labour is bestowed in erecting a 
for the sighing of the poor, and crying of the| mansion, as nature seldom works in vain, martins 


morning: when they ‘fix their materials they 
| plaster “them on with their chins, moving their 
heads with a quick vibratory motion, They dip 
| and wash as they fly sometimes in very hot weather, 
| but not so frequently as swallows, It has been 
jobserved that martins usually build to a north-east 
lor north-west aspect, that the heat of the sun may 
not crack and destroy their nests: but instances 
are also remembered where they breed for many 
years in vast abundance in a hot stifled inn-yard, 
| against a wall facing to the south, 

Martins are by lar the least agile of the four 
ispecies; their wings and*tails are short, and 
therefore they are not capable of such surprising 
turns and quick and glancing evolutions as the 
|swallow. Accordingly they make use of a placid 


? 


r|easy motion in a middle region of the air, seldom 


mounting to any great height, and never sweep- 
ing long together over the surface of the ground 
or water. ‘They do not wander far for food, but 
affect sheltered districts, over some lake, or under 
some hanging wood, or in some hollow vale, espe- 
icially in windy weather. They breed the latest 
of all the swallow kind: in 1772 they had nest- 
lings on to October the twenty-first, and are never 
| without unfledged young as late as Michaelmas. 
As the summer declines the congregating flocks 
increase in numbers daily by the constant acces- 
sion of the second broods, till at last they swarm 
in myriads upon myriads round the villages on 
the ‘hames, darkening the face of the sky as they 
| frequent the aits of that river, where they roost, 
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They retire, the bulk of them, I mean, in vast | body,’ &c.” Roger adduced some convinsing the time of the Yearly Meeting, he was brought 
flocks together about the beginning of October :| arguments, but the man continuing to cavil, Tho- |on his knees in fervent and devout interces. 
but have | appeared of late years in a considerable| mas Story called for a Bible. He then read the |sion with the Lord, to stay his hand, adding if he 
flight in this neighbourhood, for one day or two, 'words of the apostle, ‘That which thou sowest,! would please to accept his life for a sacrifice, he 
as late as November the third and sixth, after|thou sowest not that body that shall be, but bare | did freely offer it up for the people, 

they were supposed to have been gone for more| grain, it may chance of wheat or of some other| His offer seemed accepted, ‘The general sick. 
than a fortnight. They therefore withdrew with| grain; but God giveth it a body as it hath pleased | ness abated, and he was soon taken down with 
us the latest of any species. Unless these birds| him, and to every seed his own body.’ He then the disease, afier which time very few died. As he 
are very short-lived indeed, or unless they do not|addressing those around, said, ‘Therefore the lay in great pain and affliction of body, he re. 
return to the district where they are bred, they|same body doth not arise ; but as the grain of | membered his offering, and said to Friends around 
must undergo vast devastations somehow, and) wheat dies to its present form of being, by send- | him, ‘It is not in my heart to repent of the offer 
somewhere; for the birds that return yearly bear|ing forth a blade, being no other than the one|I have made,’ 

no manner of proportion to the birds that retire. | grain expanded, and that blede a stalk, and often 

Tue Cumyry-Swattow.—The house-swal-| many ; and that stalk, or stalks, an ear,or many, | withstanding the great suffering he was e nduring, 
low, or chimuey-swallow, is, undoubtedly, the| with other grains, but not the same individual | and he remained ‘watchful to speak a word in sea. 
first comer of all the British hirundines, and ap-| grain, of the same nature, shape and kind; so|son to those around. He exhorted Friends to 
pears in general on or about the thirteenth of|argues the apostle for the resurrection of the| faithfulness, and said, “ ‘The Lord hath sanctified 
April, as | have remarked from many years’ ob-| body, that that which is sown ariseth no more, | my afflictions to me, and hath made my sickness 
servation. Not but now and then a straggler is) but God gives it a body as it pleaseth him; though |as a bed of down,” Some at one time speaking 
seen much earlier: and, in particular, when I was! no comparison will hold in every circumstance,’ |of their hope of his recovery, he said, * Truly [ 
a boy I observed a swallow for a whole day toge-|_ Roger Gill now heard that a pestilential fever | have neither thoughts nor hope about being raised 
ther, on a sunny, warm Shrove Tuesday ; which| had broken out in Philadelphia, and that many | in this life; but I know I shall rise sooner than 
day could not full out later than the middle of | were dying there, Friends as well as others, His| many imagine, and receive a reward according to 
March, and often happened early in February. | heart yearned to be amongst the sufferers, and| my works.” 

It was worth remarking that these birds are! until his way was made clear to go to them, he| 
seen first about lakes and mill- ponds ; and it is| had little rest in his spirit, At a meeting near 
also very particular, that if these early visitors} New York, he felt himself bound in his testimony | and said, ‘ Farewell, farewell, farewell, forever.’ 
happen to find frost and snow, as was the case of}to declare the state of things in Philadelphia, | He, in great peace and sweetness, departed this 
the two dreadful springs of 1770 and 1771, they | showing that divers good Friends had been re-| life, Eighth month 2nd, 1699. 
immediately withdraw for a time—a circumstance | moved by the sickness then raging there, From| 
this, much more in favour of hiding than migra- | ihis awlul circumstance, he gave a solemn warn. | 
tion; since itis much more probable that a bird ing to those assembled, ‘to be prepared to meet time of the decease, writes thus, “ | had the afflict. 
should retire to its hybernaculum just at hand, the Lord, if peradventure the stroke of his hand ing news of the death of my companivn, Roger 
than return for a week or two only to warmer} might reach’ to them. Gill, at Philadelphia; at which my soul was 
latitudes, Samuel Jennings followed him in testimony, and greatly bowed, and my heart tendered, and the 

The swallow, though called the chimney-swal-| referring to what had been said, he showed them, | ground whereon I sat was watered with my tears, 
low, by no means builds altogether in chimneys, |* that it was no new or strange thing for the peo-|| was fully satisfied he had obtained a crown of 
but often within barns and out-houses against the} ple of God to suffer in common calamities, but the everlasting peace with the Lord, and that his me- 
raliers, and so she did in Virgil’s time, love and favour of God being assured to them, mory should not rot, nor his living testimony fall 


— |whether life or death ensue d, as it might best | |in those American parts, wherein we had laboured 

Garrola quam tignis nidos suspendat hirundo.” please the Lord, there was no occasion of fear, or | | together, from Carolina to New England; where 

to be dismayed at such things, especially to those | many hearts had been tendered by him and souls 

In Sweden she builds in barns, and is called| who were prepared, as the ‘apostle when he said, | comforted, and several convinced ; and all through 

ladu swala, the baru swallow. Besides, in the “For to me to live is Christ, and to die is gain,” |that divine power by which he is now raised to 

warmer parts of Europe, there are no chimneys! And since a translation through death to life is| glory, to sing praises to him who sitteth on the 

to houses, except they are Evglish-built ; in shane the exceeding great gain of the se 1ints, we have no| throne, and “ruleth and reigneth, and is alone 
countries she constructs her west in porches, and | ground to repine at the loss of their society here, worthy, forever and ever, Amen, 


Ile was preserved in cheerful resignation, not. 


His sickness continued seven days. A few 
hours before his death, he took leave of his friends, 


He was aged about thirty-four years, 
Thomas Story, who was in Maryland at the 





gateways, and galleries, and open hills. | though most grateful, but rather patiently and| 
(To be continued.) | diligently wait upon the Lord till it may become! Timber in South America.—It seems some- 
our lot.’ what extraordinary that the greater part of our 
—e— 


| Roger Gill felt his religious concern for Friends |1imber should be brought from countries where 


~~” Ta ‘New York abate, ‘but he said, ‘if he had|the navigation is stopped nearly half the year by 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES lw ings, he could fly to Philadel phia to the distressed | ice, aud where the rivers are at all times obstruct. 

Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned members Pri ends,’ Afier finishing the meetings previously | ed by rapids and subject to storms, which render 
of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. laid out, he and companion came .° Burlington, | the bringing down the rafts a business of g great 

nodes enn. | Seve nth month 9th, and the next morning Roger| danger ; “where, too, there is little variety of tim- 


| rode into Philadelphia, getting there belore the! ber, aud much of it of such poor quality as only 


| morning meeting was over. Alter hearing of the|to be used on account of its cheapness, On the 
At a meeting on Leng Island, about the first o!| distemper, he had had noease in spirit until he came | other hand, the valley of the Amazon and its count- 
Seventh m onth, 1699, Roger Gill was led to treat) to the city, and now he entered upon the service | less tributary streams offers a country where the 
on the Resurrection, and to expose the unscrip-| of visiting the sick and dying, and warning and /rivers are open all the year, and are for hundreds 
tural views of those who so held the resurrection comforting the living. }and even thousands of miles unobstructed by ra- 
of the body, as to make ‘ flesh and blood’ inherit} On the 15th, Thomas Story came to the city, | pids, and where violent storms at any season sel- 
the kingdom of heaven, He said, that he had who found Roger well, but he says, “ Many |dom occur, ‘The banks of all these streams are 
once believed, that if the body of a man were| Friends on their : sick and dying pillows; and yet/clothed with virgin forests, containing timber- 
burnt to ashes, and those ashes silted through a| the settled presence of the Lord was with them at/| trees in inexhaustible quantities, and of such count- 
sieve over all the earth, sea and air, yet, at the| that time: such is the goodness of God to his own! less varieties that there seems n> purpose lor 
last day, the same dust should come together| people, that in their bodily or any other afflictions, | which wood is required, but one of a fitting qua- 
again, and the same body ‘ should then arise; ’| his holy presence greatly abates the exercises of | lity may be found. In particular, there is cedar, 
adding, * I now believe otherwise.’ Quoting the| nature by its divine consolation, O the love that! said to be so abundant in some localities, that it 
words of the apostle to the captious inquirer in| flowed in my soul to several in the times of my could, on account of the advantages before men- 
his day, “ Thou fool, thou sowest not that body | visits to them! in which [ was lifted over all fear| tioned, be sent to England at a less price than even 
that shall be, but bare grain.” |of the contagion, and yet not without an awiul re-| the Canada white pine. . It is a wood which works 
After meeting, a mau came to sce Roger, and) gard toward the Lord therein,” nearly as easy as pine, hasa fine aromatic odour, 
and is equal in appearance to common mahogany, 


(Concluded from page 381.) 


expressed his objections to the views “he had! Roger, in one public meeting, told them that 
preached, saying, “1 believe in the resurrection) when one hundred miles from them, his love in the! and is therefore well adapted for doors and all 
of the very same body ; for, the apostle saith, ‘ It} Lord was so great, that had he wings, he would | internal finishings of houses; yet, owing to the 
is sown a natural body; it is raised a spiritual|/ have flown tothem, In another meeting, during| wantofa regular supply, the merchants are obliged 
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to have pine from the States to make their pack- 
ing cases. For centuries the woodman’s axe has 
been the pioneer of civilization in the gloomy 
forests of Canada, while the treasures of this great 
and fertile country are still unknown.— Wallace’s 
Travels on the Amazon. 


oe 
Selected. 


THE LAME CHILD TO HER MOTHER. 


Mother, what makes thee look so sad? a tear is in thine 
eye, 

Thy breast with sighs doth often heave; 
makes thee cry? 

Be it for me, thy crippled girl, thou thus so often weeps? 

That fear and griet, with quivering touch across thy 
heart-string sweeps? 

I know [ am a helpless one—my step may never fall 

With bounding echo at thy side, or in my father’s hall ; 

For I dependent still must be as length’ning years 
pass by, 

An infant in my helplessness till in the grave I lie. 

Yet this is not the cause that brings such scalding tears 
from thee ; 

It is not that I ne’er can do, of service aught for thee; 

It is because I know thou think’st my childish heart is 
sad ; 

But, mother dear, though I am lame, there ’s much to 
make me glad. 

My sisters bring their garlands bright of fresh and lovely 
flowers ; 

They bring to thee the berries plucked in merry leisure 
hours ; 

I do not this, but while I’sit my canvass is inwrought 

With fruits and flowers as beautiful as those that they 
have brought. 


mother, what 





ay, 


ceased to play. 
Then too the children’s merry sports my bounding heart 
will share ; 


i his feet, and | will show you one who undertakes 
|to do more than he can 
And if I, with my pencil, trace the scene they make so | story to tell you that [ think wi!l amuse you, 


At times I’m sad, because on earth my limbs should be 
so bound ; 

But then I raise my thoughts to Him who ever is 
around, 

To whom we never need to go, save with our hearts in 
prayer, 

Who keeps the humblest little child in His ne’er-failing 
care. 

And soon I think, the time may come, when free in 
every limb, 

I’ll wing my way around His throne, and sing my praise 
to Him. 

Then, mother, in that perfect birth, I ’ll bless His holy 
name, 

That when He fashioned me on earth, He made me only 

lame. 





H. F.—Lowell. 


ee 


Let Cesar’s dues be paid 
To Cesar and his throne; 
But consciences and souls were made 


To be the Lord’s alone! Watts. 


——<e 


For * The Friend.” 
ONE THING AT A TIME. 
BY OLD HUMPHREY. 


One thing at a time is an excellent rule all the 
| world over, rand should be aitended to both by 
|Old Humphrey and his young readers. Show me | 
one who will attempt to count the red siars over | 
his head while he examines the green grass under 


periorm. But I havea 

Never did the sun rise behind a fairer hill than 
Auburne Ridge; never did the crow fly over a 
prettier village church than that of Rippleton; 
and never did there yet grow on British ground a 
finer oak-tree than that which spread its giant| 
branches far and wide over the village green. 
| Many a traveller turned out of his way to admire 
that tree, and many a stranger passed a string 
round it that he might note down in his pocket- 
book the number of feet it was in girth, There 
may have been higher trees and thicker trees ; 
but take it for its height and thickness, for the 





* * * * % 

I’m first to see who ’s out and in?” I watch the bouncing 
ball, 

And almost start, as down it comes to catch it e’er it 
fall. 

I ne'er forget that there are sports I cannot see or 
share; 

But then I take my book, and sit in my small easy 
chair ; 

The pleasant things I often read I ne’er might see or 
know 


If I could skip and run about, where other children go. 
I sometimes think the guests that come and praise my 
native mind, 
Who linger oft around me so, and look so pleased and 
kind, 


That these would pass me quickly by, and scarcely ask | 


my name, 

But that I am a little girl, and oh, so very lame. 

It seemeth too that I have more of my kind father’s love, 

Because my helplessness must on his tender feelings 
move, 

He often takes me on his knee, and strains me to his 
heart, 

And tells me of his warmest love I largely share a part. 

How blessed is my lot in this, that such misfortune 
came 

As opens to me every heart, and yet to be but lame, 

For with such love and sympathy I ’ve still such bless- 
ings left, 

The outward world is not to me of loveliness bereft, 

Had I been blind, had earth ne’er been thus brilliant to 
mine eye, 

Could ne’er have watched the sparkling stars, or seen 
the clouds go by; 

What pleasure would have thus been lost, that now is 
bliss to me, 

But I can here admire them all, dear mother, I can see. 

Now too the joyous sounds of morn ring gaily on mine 
ear, 

The pensive tones of eventide, these also I can hear; 

The strains of joy from human voice, which float upon 
the air 

All sounds of sorrow or delight with others I can share. 

But better far than this, the thought that I can fondly 
love, 

That deeyer feelings rest with me, because I cannot rove ; 

All kind affectious in my heart are nursed by constant 
thought, 

And this, dear mother, is a gift I e’er to thee have 
brought. 


number of its branches and its beauty altogether, 
as | said before, never did there grow a finer tree 
on British ground, 

The seat that had been placed round it was 
rudely formed, but did well enough for those who 
liked to sit down there, Gerard Blake never 
complained about it, and no man sat upon it so 
much as he; so sure as the sun was about to set 
|behind the tall and distant elms of Stonehouse 
| Farm, so sure was Old Gerard to be seen sitting 
on the wooden bench under the oak-tree of Rip- 
pleton Green. 

Gerard Blake sat there at all seasons; when 
the oak was adorned with the fresh foliage of 
spring, when its branches were well clothed with 
the broad leaves of summer, and when autumn 
had tinged these leaves with ruddy brown, and 
when the snow had lain two inches thick upon 
its goodly branches, even then the track of 
Gerard’s hob-nailed shoes has been traced in the 
crisp snow, all the way from the blacksmith’s 
coruer across the green to the wooden bench ; 
and on that bench Gerard himseif has been seen 
sitting with his stick in his hand, his flaxen locks 
lightly waving up and down in the cold keen air. 
Gerard Blake talked with the aged about old 
times, and with the young about what most interest- 
ed them ; and many were the words that fell from 
his lips, calculated to do good to the latter, lead- 
ing their thoughts from the world that seemed so 
far and bright to them, to that better world 
towards which he was advancing so nearly, 





ledge ; but he came back again to his old birth- 
place. It was no uncommon thing in autumn to 
see old Gerard surrounded with a youthful throng 
at eventide, beneath the tree, amusing and in- 
structing them with his homely but useful con- 
versation; while ever and anon, perhaps, a score 
of withered leaves were flying in the air, borne 
in different directions by the wind, It was on one 
of these occasions that he was so often interrupted 
by the questions of the group about him, that the 
cheerlul old man resolved to let them have their 
own way, that they might see how little was to be 
got by attending to more than one thing ata 
teme, 

Gerard was about to tell them the whole history 
of the church spire, which was formed of painted 
shingles ; but no sooner did he begin by saying 
that Alderman Grant gave filty pounds towards 
the expense of it, than Henry Dobbs asked him 
who Alderman Grant was. ‘“ Why,” replied 
Gerard Blake, “I will tell you. Alderman Grant 
was a great fat man, that kept his coach, and 
lived up at the Court*house, Some say he had 
been lord mayor of London, but how that may be 
I cannot say ; however | can whisper something 
in your ears about him, that will surprise you. 
One summer day, when it was very hot—for [ 
remember it was about Lammastide; one sum- 
mer day, when he was rolling along the turnpike 
road in his open carriage, with his spaniel dog 
before him, as pretty a creature as ever ran on 
four legs—” 

« What colour was he?” 

** Had he a long tail?” 

“ He had a skin,” replied Gerard, “ as white 
as the driven snow, marked over, here and there, 
with blotches just the colour of a sheep’s liver, 
There was a curious tale told about that dog. 
When it was a puppy, it was waddling about out- 
side the iron gate, when Farmer Richett’s bull 
came up; and just as the puppy had got half 
way under the gate—but I must first tell you that 
|Farmer Richett was rather passionate; he mar- 
ried a half-sister of mine ; in one of his passions 
he was as near as two pins falling into a draw- 
wee. - 

“ How was that” said Thomas Ballett. “* You 
shall hear all about it,” replied old Gerard, 
* Job Tanner, the pump-maker, was employed to 
sink a well; and in going to work early one 
morning, he met Francis Hart who had just come 
home from the West Indies, where the black folks 
make the sugar.” 

** How do they make it,” asked William Pike. 

“Why,” said Gerard, “{ hardly know whe- 
ther I rightly understand it myself; but I will 
give you the best account I can. The blacks 
have got thick lips and woolly hair; they were 
| first kidnapped in their own country, and brought 
lover the sea in ships, stuffed in very cruelly 
close together, as | have heard say, till they 
could hardly get breath,” 

« But how do they kidnap the blacks?” inquired 
Peter Fuller. 

“How do they kidnap them! It would take 
me some time to tell you that,” said Gerard, 
“but Lam willing totry. I once knew an old 
sailor, and he had been in the foreign lands where 
the black folks live, and where lions and big 
snakes and all manner of frightful creatures are 
to be found,” 

“ But how do the black people manage to kill 
lions and the big snakes?” asked Joseph Barnes, 

« [n different w ways,” said Gerard, * when they 
|set out after a lion with ten or twelve dogs. The 
dog I take it is about as useful a creature as any 


said William Pike. 





Gerard for a few years had lived in a town, 
and read and picked up a good deal of know- 


except it be a horse or a cow ; for in our country, 
'he hunts for us, and guards houses ; and in ano- 
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ther, he pulls the people along over the snow in 
a sledge.” 

“What is a sledge?” cried out Edward Hall, 
“and how do the dogs pull it along?” 


«| will tell you,” said old Gerard. “ In some 


outlandish countries they have snow on the ground | 


all the year round; and the frost is so keen that 
the fingers’ ends are almost pinched off.” 

* But do they wear no gloves ?” inquired Henry 
Dobbs, opening his eyes wide, 

“Yes; but not such as you see in this 
country.” 


“ What sort are they ?” cried out Peter Fuller | 


and Edward Hall both together. 

“ Why, if you will listen, you shall know from 
beginning to end ; for the old sailor that | spoke 
of had been there, and he told me about the 
gloves, as well as about the Black Hole of Calcutia 
and a score of other things.” 

“ The Black Houle of Calcutta! what is that?” 
said Joseph Barnes. ‘1 never heard of that ; tell 
us all about the Black hole of Calcutta.” 

«“ That I will and welcome,” replied Gerard 
Blake; “ but maphap it will be just as well tor 


some of you to tell me first what you know of the/to you as the salvation of your immortal souls. | 


church spire.” 

“ You began to tell us,” said Henry Dobbs, 
“ but you did not go on.” ; 

“ Why, no, I do not know how I could,” said 
Gerard, ** when you would have me tell you all 
about fat Alderman Grant. But do you remem- 
ber what I told you about him that surprised you 
so, and the tale about the spaniel dog?” 


“ You never told us any thing about it after all, | 


nor about the spaniel either, or we should have 
remembered it,” said some of the rest of them,” 
“ Well,” said old Gerard, enjoying the joke 
that he had put upon the young people, in an- 
swering their questions, “perhaps you know 
something about Farmer Richetts, and the draw- 
well ; or how the black folks make sugar, and kill 
lions and big snakes?” 
them knew any thing about one of these things. 
“This is very odd,” said Gerard Blake, look- 


ing first at one, and then at another, ** that you | 


forget so soon. However, surely you know what 


a sledge is, and how the dogs pull it along, and | 


what sort of gloves the folks in cold countries 

wear; and if you will tell me, then I will tell you 
gg : 

all about the Black Houle of Calcutta.” 


William Pike, Henry Dobbs, ‘Thomas Billetts, | 


Peter Fuller, Joseph Barnes, and Edward Hall 


stood staring, not knowing what to say; while| 


old Gerard Blake, in a pleasant way, gave then 
the following good advice: “ The hound that runs 
after many hares at once is not likely to catch 
one of them; and the lad that will have halfa 


dozen tales told him, without having patience to | 


hear one of them to the end, will find himself just 
in the same situation. If you had lisiened pa- 


tiently, 1 would have told you all about the church | 
spire, and Alderman Grant and his spaniel dog, | 


and Farmer Richetts’s dog ; and if that had not 
been enough, in my rough way | would have 
made it as plain to you as two sticks, how the 
blacks are kidnapped, how they make sugar, and 
kill lions and big snakes, Every one should have 
known what a sledge is, and how the dogs pull it 
along ; what sort of gloves the outlandish people 
wear among the snow ; and if there had been any 
spare time left, you should have had the tale of the 
Black Hole of Calcutta into the bargain; but after 
all, the lesson you have learned by your disappoint- 
ment may do you more good than all of them put 
together. Be content, boys, to hear and to do one 
thing at a time, and it is ten to one but you will 
become wiser, and get over more work, than il 





But no; not one among | 
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things at once. My father used to say to me, 
‘ Gerard, do one thing at a time ; do not be read- 
ing your Bible when you ought to be at the 
plough, and do not go to plough when you ought 
|to be reading your Bible. It is right enough that 
you should work to get your bread ; therefore be 
up in the morning, and put your hands to the 
| plough-tail betimes ; and it is right, too, that you 
should get hold of the bread of eternal life ; there- 
|fore read your Bible and pray over it, that God’s 
jgrace may bless it, and make its promises your 
|comfort here, and your joy hereafter. But mind, 
what you do, do heartily, and be content in at- 
jtending to one thing at a time.’ “I have just 
another word or two to say to you all,” said 
Gerard. ‘“ Make it your chief object to obtain 
the favour of God. As sinful creatures, you can 
obtain it by believing in the Lord Jesus Christ, 
who died to atone for sin. Remember what he 
|said to Martha, when she was careful and troubled 
jabout many things: * One thing is needful.’ Luke 
x. 41,42, The advice [ have given, will apply 
ivery well to earthly things ; but remember, there 
is nothing in the whole world of such importance 


|May you all choose that good part, which shall 
not be taken away from you.” 
| Gerard Blake got up from his seat, and walked 
islowly across the green; for he saw Richard 
| Morris moving in the direction of the blacksmith’s 
ishop at the corner, Pike, Billetts and Fuller 
went one way, and Dobbs, Barnes and Edward 
Hall went off together another, but though the 
boys moved in different directions, they all made 
the same resolution, which was never again to 
interrupt old Gerard in the middle of a story, 
and to be content with attending to one thing at a 











tame, 
—_ 
For ‘“* The Friend.” 
CHRISTIAN LIBERTY. 

In that weighty epistle addressed by Stephen 
Crisp a short time before his death, to all the 
churches of Christ throughout the world, we find 
ithe following tender and wholesome advice, which 
|commends itself to all in the present day. 

** And all you, dear friends, upon whom the 
Lord hath laid a care for his honour, and for the 
prosperity of the truth; and gathered you into the 
good order of the gospel, to meet together to 
manage the affairs thereof; take heed that ye 
|have a single eye to the Lord, to do the Lord’s 
business in the leadings of his Spirit, which is but 
one, and brings all that are given up to be go. 
verned by it, to be of one mind and heart, at least | 
in the general purpose and service of those meet- 
‘ings ; although through the diversity of exercises, | 
and the several degrees of growth among the bre- 
|thren, every one may not see or understand alike 
in every matter, at the first propounding of it ; 
| yet this makes no breach of the unity, nor hin- 
ders the brotherly-kindness, but puts you often 
upon an exercise and an inward travailing, to feel | 
|the pure peaceful wisdom that is from above to 
|Open among you; and every one’s ear is open to 
it, in Whomsoever it speaks, and thereby a sense 
‘of life is given to the meeting, to which all that 
|are of a simple and tender mind join and agree ; 
| but if any among you should be contrary minded 
lin the management of some outward affair, re- 
|lating to the truth, this doth not presently break 
\the unity that ye have in Christ; nor should 
| weaken the brotherly love, so long as he keeps 
waiting for an understanding from God, to be 
| gathered into the same sense with you, and walks| 
| with you, according to the law of charity. Such 











a one ought to be borne with and cherished, and 





for him, that God may reveal it to him if it be hig 
will; that so no difference may be in understand. 
ing, so far as is necessary for the good of the 
church, no more than there is in matters of faith 
and obedience to God; for; my friends, it is not 
of absolute necessity that every member of the 
church should have tlhe same measure of under. 
standing in all things; for then where were the 
duty of the strong bearing with the weak 7? Then 
where were the brother of low degree? Where 
would be any submitting to them that are set over 
others in the Lord? which all tend to the pre. 
serving unity in the church, notwithstanding the 
different measures and different growths of the 
members thereof; for as the spirits of the prophets 
are subject to the prophets, so are the spirits of all 
that are kept in a true subjection to the Spirit of 
life in themselves, kept in the same subjection to 
the sense of life given by the same spirit in the 
church ; and by this means we come to know the 
one master, even Christ, and have no room for 
other masters in the matter of our obedience to 
God: and while every one keeps in this true sub- 
jection, the sweet concord is known, and the oil 
is not only upon Aaron’s head, but it reacheth 
the skirts of his garment also; and things are 
kept sweet and savory, and ye love one another 
from the greatest to the least in sincerity, and, as 
the apostle saith, without dissimulation ; and this 
love excludes all whisperings of evil things ; all 
back biting, tale-bearing, grudging and murmuring; 


DID 
and keeps Friends’ minds clean one toward 





another, waiting for every opportunity to do 


each other good, and to preserve each other's re- 
putation ; and their hearts are comforted at the 
sight of one another; and in all their affairs, both 
relating to the church and to the world, they will 
be watchful over their own spirits, and keep in 
the Lord’s power, over that nature and ground in 
themselves that would be apt to take an offence, 
or construe any word or action to a worse sense 
than the simplicity thereof, or the intention of the 
other concerned will allow of, 

‘“* And whereas it may often fall out, that among 
a great many, some may have a different appre- 
hension of a matter from the fest of their brethren, 
especially in outward or temporal things; there 
ought to be a Christian liberty maintained for such 
to express their sense with freedom of mind, or 
else they will go away burdened; whereas if they 
speak their minds freely, and a friendly and Chris- 
tian conference be admitted thereupon, they 
may be eased, and oftentimes the different appre- 
hension of such an one comes to be wholly re- 
moved, and his understanding opened, to see as 
the rest see; for the danger in society doth not 
lie so much in that, that some few may have a 
differing apprehension in some things from the 
general sense, as it doth in this, namely, when 
such that so differ, do suffer themselves to be led 
out of the bond of charity, and shall labour to im- 
pose their private sense upon the rest of their 
brethren, and to be offended and angry if it be not 
received ; this is the seed of sedition and strile 
that hath grown up in too many, to their own 
hurt. 

“* And, therefore, my dear Friends, beware of it, 
and seek not to drive a matter on in fierceness or 
in anger, nor to take offence into your minds at 
any time, because what seems to be clear to you, 
is not presently received ; but let all things in the 
church be propounded with an awful reverence 
for Him that is the head and life of it; who hath 
said, ‘ Where two or three are met in my name, 
there, | will be in the midst of them,’ And so 
he is, and may be felt by all who keep in his 
spirit; but he that follows his own spirit, sees 


you follow the bad plan of undertaking many |the supplications of your souls will go up to God| nothing as he ought to see it. ‘Cherefore let all 
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beware of their own spirits and natural tempers, |on the line “ with its hands,” and then shake| was one happy day in which I succeeded in dig- 
as they are sometimes called, but let all keep in |with a motion so rapid that the eye failed either ging out from the very bottoin of the excavation a 
a gracious temper; then are ye fit for the service|to see web or insect for minutes together. | huge fragment of an extraordinary-looking deer’s 


of the house of God, whose house ye are, as ye | learned, too, to take an especial interest in what, 
keep upon the foundation that God hath laid ; and |though they belong to a different family, are 


he will build you up, and teach you how to build 
up one another in him, and as every member must | 
feel life in themselves, and all from one head ; this | 
jife will not hurt itself in any, but be tender of the 
life in all ; for by this one life of the word ye were 
begotten, and by it ye are nourished, and made 
to grow into your several services in the church 
of God.” 
ee 
For ‘“* The Friend.” 


THE UNCLES. 


(Continued from page 379.) 


Uncle Sandy’s facts wanted a vocabulary ade- 
quately fitted to represent them; but though they 
‘* lacked a commodity of good names,” they were 
all founded on careful observation and possessed 
that first element of respectability,—perfect orig- 
inality. They were all acquired by himself. I 
owed more, however, to the habit of observation 
which he assisted me in forming, than even to his | 
facts themselves ; and yet some of these were of 
high value. He has shown me, for instance, that 
au immense granitic boulder in the neighbourhood 
of the town, known for ages as the Clach Mal- 
loch, or Cursed Stone, stands so exactly in the) 
line of low water that the equinoctial tides lay dry | 
its inner side, but never its outer one ;—round the 
outer side there are always from two to four 
inches of water; and such had been the case /or}| 
at least a hundred years before, in his father’s} 
and grandfather’s days,—evidence enough of| 
itself, 1 have heard him say, that the relative 
levels of sea and land were not altering ; though | 
during the lapsed century the waves had so| 
largely encroached on the low flat shores that) 
elderly men of his acquaintance, long since pass- 
ed away, had actually held the plough when 
young where they had held the rudder when old. 
He used, too, to point out to me the effect of cer- | 
tain winds upon the tides, A strong hasty gale 


known as the Water Spiders; and have watched 
their speeding by fits and starts, like skaters on 
ice, across the surface of some woodland spring, 
or streamlet,—fearless walkers on the water that 
with true faith implanted in the instinct, never 
made a shipwreck in the eddy or sank in the 
pool. It is to these little creatures that Words- 
worth refers in one of his sonnets on sleep :— 
“O sleep, thou art to me 

A fly that up and down himself doth shove 

Upon a fretful rivulet ; now above, 

Now on the water, vexed with mockery.” 


As shown, however, to the poet himself on one 
occasion, somewhat to his discomfort, by James 
Wilson, the “ vexed fly” though one of the hemip- 
lerous insects, never uses its wings, and so never 


| gets ** above” the water, 


** Among my other favourites were the splendid 
dragon-flies, the crimson-specked Burnet moths, 
and the small azure butterflies, that when flutter- 
ing among delicate hare-bells and crimson-tipped 
daisies, used to suggest to me the idea of flowers 
that had taken to flying. The wild honey-bees, 
too, in their several species had peculiar charms 
for me, 
that erected over their honey-jars domes ol 
moss; the lapidary red-tippéd bees, that built 
amid the recesses of ancient cairns, and in old dry 
stone-walls, and were so invincibly brave in de- 
fending their homesteads, that they never gave up 
the quarrel till they died; and above all, the 
yellow-zoned humble bees, that lodged deep in the 
ground along the dry sides of grassy banks, and 
were usually wealthier in honey than any of their 
congeners, and existed in larger communities. 

One of my discoveries of this early period 
would have been deemed not an unimportant one 
by the geologist. Among the woods of the hill, 


of comparatively small extent, but considerable 


from the east if coincident with a spring-tide sent| depth, which had been laid open by the bursting 


up the waves high on the beach and cut away 
whole ruods of the soil; but the gales that usu- 
ally kept the larger tides from falling during ebb, 
were prolonged gales from the west. A series of 
these, even when not very high, left not unfre- 


quently from one to two feet water round the| 


Ciach Malloch during stream-tides, that would 
otherwise have laid its bottom bare; a proof he 
used to say that the German Ocean [rom its want 
of breadth, could not be heaped up against our 
coasts to the same extent, by the violence of a 
very powerful east wind, as the Atlantic by the 
force of a comparatively moderate westerly one. 
The woods on the lower slopes of the hills, 
when there was no access to the zones uncovered 
by the ebb, furnished me with employment ol 
another kind, 1 learned to look with interest on 
the working of certain insects, and to understand 
some of at least their simpler instincts. ‘The 
large Diadem Spider, which spins so strong a 
web, that in pressing my way through the iurze 
thickets, | could hear its white silken cords crack 
as they yielded before me, and which | found 
skilled in the strange art of rendering itself invi- 
sible in the clearest light, was an especial favou- 
rite; though its great size and the wild stories | 


had read about the bite of its congener—ihe ta-| 


rantula, made me cultivate its acquaintance some- 
what at a distance. Otien however have | stood 


of a water-spout on the uplands, and iu which the 
dark peaty chasm remained unclosed, though the 
jevent had happened ere my birth, until | had 
become old and curious enough thoroughly to ex- 
plore it. It was a black miry ravine some 10 or 
12 feet in depth. The bogs around waved thick 
with silvery willows of small size; but sticking 
out from the black sides of the ravine itself and 
in some instances stretched across it from side to 
side, lay the decayed remains of huge giants of 
the vegetable world, that had flourished and died 


island, the course of history had begun. There 
were oaks of enormous girth, into whose coal- 
black substance one could dig as easily with a 
| pick-axe as one digs into a bank of clay ; and at 
ileast one noble elm which ran across the little 
siream that trickled rather than flowed along the 
bottom of the hollow, and which was in such a 
state of keeping that | have scooped out of iis 
trunk with the unassisted hand a way for the 
jwater. I have found in the ravine—which | 
|learned very much to like as a scene of explora- 
tion though I never failed to quit it sadly bemired 
|—handfuls of hazel nuts of the ordinary size, but 
black as jet, with the cups of acorns and with 
twigs of birch that still retained their silvery outer 
crust of bark, but whose ligneous interior existed 
as a mere pulp. I have even laid open in layers 





beside its large web, when the creature occupied 
iis place in the centre, and, touching it with a 


|of a sort of unctious clay resembling fuller’s earth, 
leaves of oak, birch and hazel, that had fluttered 


There were the buff-coloured caiders, | 


jago? 


a short half-mile from the town, there is a morass | 


long ages ere, in at least our northern part of the| 


horn. It was a broad, massive, strange-looking 
piece of bone, evidently old-fashioned in its type ; 
and so I brought it home in triumph to Uncle 
James, as the antiquary of the family, assured 
that he could tell me all about it. Uncle James 
paused in the middle of his work, and taking the 
horn in his haad, surveyed it leisurely on every 
side. “ That is the horn, boy,” he at length said, 
‘of no deer that now lives in this country. We 
have the red deer and the fallow deer and the 
roe; and none of them have hornsat all like that, I 
never saw an elk; but I am pretty sure this 
broad, plank-like horn can be none other than 
the horn of an elk.” My uncle set aside his work, 
and taking the horn in his hand, went out to 
the shop of a cabinet-maker in the neighbourhood, 
where there used to work from five to six journey- 
men. ‘They all gathered round him to examine 
it, and agreed in the decision that it was an en- 
tirely different sort of horn from any borne by 
the existing deer of Scotland, and that his surmise 
regarding it was probably just. And, apparently 
to enhance the marvel, a neighbour, who was 
lounging in the shop at the time, remarked, in a 
tone of sober gravity, that it had lain in the moss 
of the willows “ for perhaps half a century.” 
There was positive anger in the tone of my uncle’s 
reply. “ Half a century, sir!!” he exclaimed ; 
‘“* was the elk a native of Scotland half a century 
There is no notice of the elk, Sir, in British 
history. That horn must have lain in the moss 
of the willows for thousands of years!” ‘“ Ah 
ha, James, ah ha,” ejaculated the neighbour, with 
a skeptical shake of the head; but as neither he 
nor any one else dared meet my uncle on histori- 
cal ground, the controversy took end with the 
ejaculation. I soon added to the horn of the elk 
that of a roe, and part of that of a red deer, found 
in the same ravine; and the neighbours impressed 
by Uncle James’s view, used to bring strangers 
to look at them, At length, unhappily, a rela- 
tion, settled in the south, who had shown me a 
kindness, took a fancy to them; and smit by the 
charms of a gorgeous paint-box which he had just 
sent me, | made them over to him entire. They 
found their way to London and were ultimately 
lodyed in the collection of some obscure virtuoso, 
| whose locality or name | have been unable to 
trace.” 
—— 

Explosion of Gas.—Persons who go to search 
for a leak in the gas pipe with a light in their 
hands, are in danger of being blown up. In 
Tremont Temple, Boston, three men were injured 
by an explosion, They incautiously lighted a 
lamp, though the room was so filled with gas that 
they could scarcely breathe.—Ledger, 

——_——— 

Coffee Leaves—A Brazil paper states that 
Brazil exports 250,000,000 ibs. of coffee yearly, 
and that the leaves are really more valuable than 
the fruit, though not yet used as an article of ex- 
port. ‘The infusion ot coffee leaves is more nutri- 
tious and more invigorating than tea, and is pre- 
ferred, by all who have tried it, to an infusion of 
the coffee berry. The leaves are treated in the 
same way as the berries, by roasting. 
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We have always studiously avoided introduc- 


withered grass stalk, 1 have seen it sullenly swing|in the wind thousands of years before; and there] ing politics into the columns of “ The Friend,” 
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and are desirous to do nothing that would engen- 
der or promote party strife among the members 
of our Religious Society, but the action of Con- 
gress during its last session has brought the ques- 
tion of slavery so directly before the people, the 
aggression of the Slave power has been so enor- 
mous and unblushing, and the appeal to the ballot 
box for sanction or acquiescence in the course 
that has been pursued, is so fully recognized, that} 
it seems a duty of more than ordinary importance 
for every one having the right to vote, and dis- 
posed to avail themselves of it, to bear in mind 
the great principle at stake, and that it is reason- 
able to suppose if the next Congress should prove 
as subservient to the slave-holders as the present 
has been, the propagation of their peculiar institu- 
tion will become the settled policy of our govern- 
ment, and must in time render the free States 
completely subservient to their supposed interest. 

Under these circumstances, we think it is not 
out of place to make a short extract from the 
“* Address to the People of the United States” put 
forth at Washington, by members of Congress 
who opposed the passage of the Nebraska bill. | 
They have had full opportunity to make them- 
selves acquainted with the designs of the Admin-| 
istration and its supporters, After describing the| 
course pursued in order to effect the passage of} 
the Nebraska Bill, they say :-— 


“The deed is done. It is done with a clear procla- 
mation, by the Administration and by Congress, that 
the principle which it contains extends not only to! 
]unsas and Nebraska, but to all the other Territories | 
now belonging to the United States, and to all which 
may hereatter be acquired. It has been done unneces- 
garily and wantonly, because there was no pressure for | 
the organization of Governments in Kansas and Ne-| 
braska, neither of which Territories contained one law-| 
ful inhabitant who was a citizen of the United States ; | 
and because there was not only no danger of disunion | 
apprehended, but even no popular agitation of the ques- | 
tion of Slavery. By this reckless measure, the free| 
States have lost all the guarantees for freedom in the| 
Territories contained in former compromises, while all | 
the States, both slave and free, have lost the guarantees | 
of harmony and union which those compromises af-| 
forded. 

“It seems plain to us that, fatal as the measure is in 
these aspects, it is only a cover for broader propagan- 
dism of Slavery in the future. The object of the Ad-| 
ministration, as we believe, and of many who represent | 
the slave States, is to prepare the way for annexing | 
Cuba, at whatever cost, and a like annexation of half a| 
dozen of the States of Mexico, to be admitted also as'| 
slave States. | 

“These acquisitions are to be made peaceably, if they | 
can be purchased at the cost of hundreds of millions ; | 
if they cannot be made peacefully, then at the cost of| 
war with Mexico, and war with Spain, with England, | 
and with France, and at the cost of an alliance with | 
Russia, scarcely less repugnant. | 





Unmistakable indica- | 
tions appear, also, of a purpose to annex the eastern 
part of San Domingo, and so to subjugate the whole 
island, restoring it to the dominion of Slavery. And 
this is to be followed up by an alliance with Brazil, and | 
the extension of Slavery in the valley of the Amazon. | 
It is for you to judge whether, when Slavery shall have | 
made these additions to the United States, it will not 
demand unconditional submission on the part of the 
free States, and failing in that demand, attempt a with- 
drawal of the slave States, and the organization of a} 
separate empire in the central region of the continent. 
From an act so unjust and wrongful in itself, and fraught | 
with consequences so fearful, we appeal to the people. | 
We appeal in no sectional spirit. We appeal equally | 
to the North and to the South, to the free States and to! 
the slaveholding States themselves.” 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


EUROPE.—TZiie War.—lIn a recent debate in the Bri- 
tish parliament, Lord John Russell affirmed that Eng- 
land would never sheathe the sword, except upon the 
conclusion of a just and honorable peace. He intimated 
that among the conditions which such a peace should 
include, would be the extinction of the Russian protec- 
torate over the Principalities, and the obliteration of the 
menacing armam ‘nts at Sebastopol. He also stated that 


Louis Napoleon fully concurred in this view of the gua- 
rantees which should be provided against Russian ag- 
gression. The additional troops being sent to the Baltic, 
consist of 30,000 French and 6000 English. The num- 
bers of the allied army in the vicinity of Varna are given 
as 60,000 French, 30,000 English, and 10,000 Turks. 

FRANCE.—Cholera has appeared in 26 departments, 
and its ravages appear to be aggravated by the exces- 
sive fear, which accompanies it. lt broke out at Avignon 
among a detachment of 800 French soldiers stationed 
there, of whom 245 died. At Arles it was very fatal, as 
well as at Marseilles and other places. 

CHINA.—The last accounts represent the rebellion as 
still making progress, and tending towards the final sub- 
version of the reigning dynasty and prevailing religion 
of the empire. 

BARBADOES.—The Cholera at last dates was abating, 
after having greatly reduced the population of that 
small island. More than 12,000 persons are stated to 
have perished. 

UNITED STATES.—The Crops,—as far as has been 
ascertained, there have been seasgnable showers during 
the summer, and the crops are good over the country 
generally, but some portions oi our widely extended 
land have suffered severely from drought; such is re- 
ported to have been the case in part of the New England 
States, of the north-western counties of Pennsylvania, 
and some of the southern counties of Maryland. 

The Cholera.—A larger portion of the whole country 
appears to be subject to the influences producing cholera 
than in any former year, nor is it by any means con- 
fined to cities and large towns; we hear of its preval- 
ence in all our northern border States, from Maine to 
Minesota, and in the middle range from the Atlantic 


|to Missouri, some of the Southern States only having so 


far escaped. It is from comparatively a few points only, 
that there are any accurate returns of mortality; it is, 
however, evident from, these that the number of our fel- 
low creatures daily falling before the destroying angel, 
is quite large. : 

California.—The accounts from the Indian reservation 
continue cheering to the friends of the poor natives. 
The Indians are said to work cheerfully and diligently 
at all the usual occupations of agriculture, and their 
settlement bas become a scene of singular prosperity ; 
the crops of the season are abundant and valuable, and 
what is most remarkable, although the community is 
composed of many different tribes, they work together 
in entire peace and harmony. 

Oregon.—Rich gold diggings are reported to have been 
discovered near Port Orford, and lead mines near St. 


Helena; but of still more value, are extensive beds of 


bituminous coal recently found at Coosa bay on the 
| Pacific coast. There are 35 flour mills in Oregon, mostly 
| built within the lust two years, and constructed in the 
| best manner. 

New Orleans.—Twenty-six large stores were destroyed 
by fire last week, and property destroyed to the value of 
a million of dollars. There were 122 deaths in the 


week ending the 30th ult., including 12 from Yellow} 


Fever. 

Buffalo, N. Y.—In the week ending the 5th inst., there 
were 155 interments, many of which were from Cholera. 

New Bedford, Mass.—\s probably the most wealthy 
city in the United States. ‘he assessed value of real 
aud personal estate for the present year divided by the 
number of people as determined by the census of 1850, 
gives an average of 1615 dollars to each man, woman, 
and child. 

St. Louis.—A savage and disgraceful riot growing out 
of the election, occurred on the 7th inst., the parties 
engaged in it being the natives against the foreigners. 
Several lives were lost; many persons wounded, and 50 
to 60 houses destroyed. Deaths for the week ending 
the 7th inst., 310. 

New York.—Number of deaths last week, 1051, in- 
cluding 265 by Cholera. 

Philadelphia.—The cool weather has had a favour- 
able effect upon the public health, the interments last 
week being reduced to 358. 


Infantum. 


FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. 
The committee having charge of the Select Schools 
|in this city desire, before the re-opening of these semi- 


| fellow members to some of the advantages which these 
schools offer for the Education of the children of Friends. 

In that for Boys, situated on Cherry street, between 
Eighth and Ninth streets, the studies pursued are Read- 
ing, Writing, (under a teacher particularly employed for 
the purpose,) Spelling, Defining, and Derivations from 
Latin and Greek Roots, Grammar, Geography Arith- 





Among the deaths, there | 
| were 65 from Cholera ; 52, Cholera Morbus; 12, Cholera 


|naries for the Fall Term, to call the attention of their | 





metic, Algebra, Geometry, Mensuration, Surveying, 
Book-keeping, History, Mental Philosophy, Chemistry, 


| Animal and Vegetable Physiology, the Latin and Greek 


Languages, Engtish Composition, Astronomy and the 
higher branches of the Mathematics. 

Occasional Lectures are delivered on Chemistry, Na- 
tural Philosophy, &c., illustrated by appropriate Experi- 
ments; and with the view of increasing the interest and 
value of this department of instruction, large and valu- 
able additions have been recently made to the Chemical 
and Philosophical Apparatus. 

Nearly the same course of instruction, except 
Greek, is pursued in the Girls’ school on St. James’ 
street, with the addition of the French language and 
Botany. 

Both of these departments of the Institution are sup- 
plied with competent instructors, and particular care is 
taken that the teaching shall be thorough, and the pupils 
well grounded in the essential rudiments of a good and 
liberal education. 

In the St. James’s Street School is a primary depart- 
ment for the elementary instruction of younger children 
of both sexes—and similar schools are kept in the 
Northern District, at the Meeting-house on Sixth street 
—and in the Western District, at the Meeting-house on 
Twelfth street, which are under the supervision and care 
of the committee. . 

The Holy Scriptures are daily read in all the schools, 
and endeavours are used to make the pupils acquainted 
with the contents of the sacred volume, and with the 
Principles and Testimonies of our religious Society. 

The charges for Tuition in all these schools are so 
moderate, as to be within the reach of our members 
generally; and we would earnestly invite Friends to 
secure for their children a participation in the benefits 


|of a religiously guarded education thus provided for 


them. 

As the irregular attendance of pupils at school much 
retards their progress in learning, and is a great disad- 
vantage to the school at large, it is suggested to parents 
and care-takers, that they will consult the real interest 
of the children by requiring their regular attendance 
when in health. Itis also hoped, that they will encour- 
age the pupils to a cheerful compliance with the rules 
which have been established for the government of the 
schools, especially those which require the dress, lan- 
guage and deportment of the children to conform to the 
plainness and simplicity of our religious profession. 

On behalf of the Committee, 
Joun Carter, Clerk. 


NOTICE. 


Mary Hodgson, Jr., No. 94 N. Tenth street, is willing 
to accommodate with board, the daughters of such 
Friends, as wish their children educated in her school, 
where they will have the comforts of a home, and re- 
ceive instruction in the usual English branches, French, 
Latin and Drawing. The session commences the 4th of 
Ninth month. A limited number only being accommo- 
dated, early application for admission is necessary. For 
terms, apply at her residence, or of W. Hodgson, Jr., 


| Tenth and Arch streets. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received per C. E. for J. G. Edge, Isaac C. Evans, and 
L. King, $2 each, for vol. 27. 





The Moral Almanac for 1855 is received, and for sale 
at Friends’ Book-store, 84 Arch street. Price $2 per gr. 
Eighth month, 1854. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


Committee on Admissions.—Samuel Bettle, Jr., No. 101 
North Tenth street; Charles Ellis, No. 95 South Eighth 
street, and No. 56 Chestnut street; William Bettle, No. 
14 South Third street; John C. Allen, No. 179 South 
Fifth street, and No. 227 North Front street; Horatio C. 
Wood, No. 210 Race street, and No. 37 Chestnut street ; 
William Thomas, No. 242 North Fifth street, and No. 49 
South Wharves; Townsend Sharpless, No. 187 Arch 
street, and No. 32 South Second street; John M. Whi- 


| tall, No. 161 Filbert street, and No. 138 Race street. 


Visiting Managers for the Month.—Nathaniel Randolph, 
No. 585 Vine street; Jeremiah Hacker, No. 1448. Fourth 


| street; William Kinsey, Frankford. 


Superintendent.—Dr. Joshua H. Worthington. 
Matron.—Elizabeth B. Hopkins. 
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